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Thus assured, Hannibal reviewed his troops at New Carthage. The army
of invasion amounted to ninety thousand foot and twelve thousand horse,
with some fifty elephants. The infantry were mostly Spanish, the veteran
soldiers of Hamiloar and Hasdrubal, recruited by new levies of his own.
The Spaniards, however, were kept in balance by a large body of Libyan
mercenaries. The light infantry, slingers and archers, were from the Balea-
ric Isles. Of the cavalry, the heavy troopers were Spanish, while the light
horse were furnished by Numidia; and the whole of this arm was placed
under the command of the fiery Maharbal.
Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, was left at New Carthage, to rule
the lately conquered province of Spain, and to raise an army of reserve for
the Italian war. Mago, his youngest brother, accompanied the general.
Having left New Carthage about the end of May, Hannibal marched
with no interruption to the Ebro ; but as soon as he had crossed that river,
the whole country up to the Pyrenees was hostile. By great rapidity of
movement, though with the loss of many men, he reduced all the tribes to
submission in-a few weeks, and, leaving an officer, with eleven thousand
men, hi charge of this district, he pushed forwards to the Pyrenees. Here
his Spanish soldiers first discovered that they were to be led into strange
and unknown lands; discontent appeared in the camp; three thousand
Carpetanians, a tribe which had not been long conquered, seized their arms
and set off homewards. Upon this, Hannibal, with prudent frankness, called
the troops together, told them his whole design, and gave all who were
unwilling to go on, free leave to return. Nearly eight thousand more
availed themselves of this permission.
He passed round the eastern end of the Pyrenees, where the mountains
sink gently towards the sea, and halted his army for a few clays at Ruscino
(Roussillon). On a review, it appeared that the losses he had sustained,
together with the twenty-two thousand men whom he had left in Catalonia
or who had gone home, had reduced his foot to fifty thousand, and his horse
to nine thousand. With this force he advanced almost unopposed to the
banks of the Rhone.
It is now time to inquire what the Romans were doing to meet the com-
ing danger. The senate had not been idle. But they had acted on the
supposition that the Second Punic War, like the First, would be fought on
foreign soil. It is almost amusing to contrast their expectations with the
result. The plebeian consul, Ti. Sempronius Longus, was sent to Lily-
baeum with a large fleet, with orders to invade Africa: the other consul, P.
Cornelius Scipio, was to land in Spain and take the field against Hannibal.
And it is plain that the senate thought this service the least important of the
two, because they detained Scipio's army rather than that of Sempronius, to
quell a rebellion which broke out in Cisalpine Gaul, in consequence of the
proceedings of the triumviri, who had been sent to distribute the confiscated
lands of the Boians and Insubrians among the colonists of Placentia and
Cremona. Just at this time the envoys of Hannibal arrived, and the Gaula
rushed to arms. To repress this outbreak, one of Scipip's legions was sent
off in all haste, and the consul could not set sail for Spain till he had raised
a new legion. His troops met at Pisa, and he was just weighing anchor for
Spain when he heard that Hannibal had already crossed the Pyrenees.
On receiving this news, he put in at the allied city of Massilia (Mar-
seilles), and disembarked there, intending to arrest Hannibal's march upon the
Rhone. He did not expect him there for some time yet, and therefore he
gave his army some days' rest, while he despatched a reconnoitring party of